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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS' 



SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COSTS AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



H. O. RUGG 
University of Ciiicago 



The published literature of school finance may be classified as: 
(A) publications relating to city school costs; (B) publications 
relating to the management of business affairs in city systems; 
(C) publications relating to state and county school finance. 

A. PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CITY SCHOOL COSTS 

These publications are of two types: first, earlier monographs 
based on finance statistics that were privately collected by ques- 
tionary methods; secondly, survey reports and studies made by 
school officials, in both types of which the data were collected 
personally from the records of city systems. 

a) Studies based on facts collected by questionary methods. — The 
questionary studies should get but passing notice in this review. 
Two of these studies appeared very early in the movement to 
standardize school measurement: (i) E. C. Elliott, Some Fiscal 
Aspects of Public Education, 1905; (2) G. D. Strayer, City School 
Expenditures, 1905. They may be briefly characterized as follows: 
Elliott's monograph is a comparative analysis of general municipal 
expenditures in 135 cities, aiming to show the relation of expendi- 

' Beginning with tiiis issue, tlie department of Educational Writings will present 
to its readers each month: (i) a summary of the recently published literature in a 
particular field of study; (2) descriptive and critical comments on the more important 
publications which have appeared in the past month; (3) annotated announcements 
of all books, monographs, pamphlets, reports, etc., received by this department. 
The aim will be to acquaint the readers of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review with all the books and monographic literature that come from the press. 

S9I 
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tures for school to those for other city departments, fire, police, 
health, etc. Both he and Strayer were among the first to make 
use of statistical methods in treating their data. In the case of 
Elliott's conclusions on the relative variability of expenditures by 
American cities for various city departments, the methods used can 
be shown to be inadequate and invalid. Strayer's monograph 
gives a comparative analysis of the absolute and percentile expendi- 
tures for each principal kind of service — administration, super- 
vision, instruction, operation, maintenance, and capital outlays 
— for 58 cities, and attempts to set up an ideal distribution of such 
expenditures. The two studies hold a place as pioneers in the 
statistical attack on educational problems. They are both based 
on the questionary collection of facts, and consequently their 
standard distributions of percentile expenditures for city and 
school departments are of little real value. They came prior to 
the beginning of the movement to study quantitatively other 
aspects of school work, for example, elimination and retardation, 
the teaching staff, marking systems, and measuring results by 
means of standard tests and scales. 

b) Stiidies based on facts collected personally from records of city 
systems. — (3) In 191 2 Updegraff published his Study of Expenses 
of City School Systems,^ the object of which was: 

(i) To provide those charged with the administration of public schools in 
the largest cities of the United States the means of making exact comparisons 
of cost between any two or more cities, with a minimum of effort; (2) to 
establish certain standards by which any item of expense of any city of 30,000 
population or over may be measured, and by means of which comparisons of 
expenses of this and future years may be made; and (3) to present certain 
conclusions regarding urban education which a study of the statistics seems 
to establish. 

Updegraff's data are as valid for comparative purposes as any 
that we have for a large number of cities, as they were collected 
from the account books and vouchers of 103 city systems of over 
30,000 population by agents of the Bureau of Census. The 
statistics are for the year ending June 30, 1909, and were compiled 
before the "standard form" of accounting was adopted by the 

' Bulletin No. s, 1912, United States Bureau of Education. 
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United States Bureau of Education. Thus the comparabihty of 
particular items in the classification is open to question. The 
author presents the detailed classified statistics for expenditures 
for each of 103 systems, grouped according to size. Average 
absolute and percentile expenditures are given, and standard per- 
centile distributions for the country at large are supplied. It 
should be said that as a summary of valid, comparative source 
material on more than a small group of cities, this is the last 
study that has appeared. The Bureau of Census has discontinued 
its first-hand collection of school statistics since 1910-11, and we 
now must rely on the figures of the Bureau of Education which are 
collected by questionary methods on the "standard form." 

(4) In 1914 Hutchinson^ published the results of his attempt 
to determine the status of school costs in 38 systems in cities from 
10,000 to 90,000 in population. He attempted to establish by 
personal tabulation of the financial facts from the summarized 
records of the systems the comparative cost of various kinds of 
schools and various kinds of educational service. His study showed 
that it was impossible at that date to establish the cost of such 
service in small systems even by personal tabulation of the statistics 
from the summarized records. The first part of his report gives 
detailed evidence in support of his point. The non-uniform con- 
dition of accounting forms in use in city systems led Mr. Hutchinson 
to propose in Part II a complete scheme of accounting: requisitions, 
orders, time sheets, pay-rolls, etc. This part of the monograph is 
a helpful source of information to any school administrator revis- 
ing his office forms. 

c) Survey reports. — The studies on school finance reported 
prior to 1914 have shown that comparable cost statistics cannot be 
obtained from the summarized statements of school systems or 
from the use of question blanks sent out by private individuals. 
Studies and discussions of societies of school business officials have 
made perfectly clear the fact that city systems have not. yet organ- 
ized their cost accounting on completely comparable bases. The 
recent extension of the survey movement to include the detailed 

'School Costs and School Accounting. By J. H. Hutchinson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 62, 1914. 
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study of school costs and business management therefore should 
be welcomed. However, survey studies based on facts collected 
with care from school systems themselves are just beginning to 
appear. 

(5) Notable among these is Earle Clark's Financing the Public 
Schools,^ one of the twenty-five reports on various phases of school 
management in Cleveland. It is a study of costs alone, and makes 
no attempt to determine the relative efficiency of the management 
of business affairs. Clark maps out a comparative method in this 
study that is being followed by other surveyors and by public 
school administrators. This method involves the comparison of 
school expenditures in a list of cities comparable as to size (18 
larger cities). These are classified in terms of different kinds of 
service; for example, for the larger expenses such as administra- 
tion, supervision and instruction, operation, etc., and the more 
specific kinds of service, as board of education and superinten- 
dent's office, supervision, principalships, salaries of teachers, etc., 
also classified in terms of kinds of schools. The standards set up 
are thus relative, the cities being ranked in order of expenditures, 
and no attempt being made to arrive at an absolute standard of 
cost for any kind of service. 

The comparative data used in the study were taken from the 
annual reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
There is no attempt to check the validity of these data for com- 
parative ranking purposes. The data on growth of receipts and 
expenditures within a course of years, together with the size of 
classes, salary paid to various grades of teachers, etc., are all 
carefully tabulated from Cleveland's records. These facts are 
supplemented by a study of the methods of paying for permanent 
improvements, giving the school man suggestive comments on 
school bonding policies. In general, the monograph supplies the 
public school administrator with a method of reporting his own 
financial facts. In addition, it sets forth clearly the present status 
of school expenditures in the cities from 250,000 to 750,000 
population. 

' Cleveland Survey Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. This monograph also may 
be secured from the Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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(6) The writer's study of Cost of Public Education in Grand 
Rapids is just about to come from the press. It will be followed 
some time during the present school year by his Public School 
Costs and Business Management in St. Louis. These reports 
make use of the following methods of studying school finance: 
the comparison of receipts and expenditures in cities of like 
size; the determination of the capacity of the city to support 
schools; the relative degree to which it is supporting schools; the 
distribution of municipal income between various city departments 
including schools; methods by which the board of education 
spends its money and distributes its expenditures on different 
bases; the determination of detailed costs for various kinds of 
service and for various kinds of schools; the cost of teaching each 
of the high-school subjects over a term of four years; salary 
schedules and the cost of instruction; administrative policies of 
the board of education. 

These studies follow up the cost analysis by a report on the 
efficiency of business management of the non-instructional depart- 
ments — buildings, supplies, finance, accounting, and auditing. In 
the St. Louis report definite principles for the conduct of each of 
such departments are worked out and the efficiency of the depart- 
ments evaluated and reported in detail. The studies also report 
a method of checking the validity of the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education. This report shows that the figures 
may be used for the largest cities for purposes of ranking only. 
Too great inaccuracies are found in the absolute figures to permit 
us to use them for other purposes. 

d) School reports as a means of presenting financial facts. — 
Careful study of city school reports by various investigators 
during the past few years has shown that school systems do not 
organize nor report their financial facts on comparable bases. 
The scientific study of school administration has been taken up by 
a few superintendents, however, in their methods of analyzing 
and reporting school facts. (7) Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, 
both in his 1912 and 1913 reports for Newton, Massachusetts, (now 
out of print), and in his recent Minneapolis reports, has taken a 
leading part. That he has used the analysis and non-technical 
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reporting of the cost of his system to educate his community is 
shown by the following quotation from his recent pamphlet, The 
Price of Progress: 

The first of these monographs, entitled A Million a Year, presented a 
carefully analyzed and comprehensive program of permanent improvements 
and extensions of the school plant required to serve the educational needs of 
the city during the next five years in accordance with standards that the 
people generally appear to approve and demand. The second monograph, 
entitled Financing the Minneapolis Schools, presented in detail and compre- 
hensively the sources and amount of school revenues, also the types and 
amounts of expenditures, together with numerous comparative statistics 
concerning similar expenditures in 24 other cities in the class with Minneapolis. 

It is the purpose of this monograph to present to the people clearly and 
fully, and especially to the legislative representatives of the people, the financial 
necessities of the schools if the five-year building program is to be carried out, 
and if the educational opportunities afforded by the schools are to be main- 
tained and developed in accordance with the present high standards already 
established and apparently approved by the people. 

School reports which adopt this method of reporting facts are 
relatively few. To the writer's knowledge the only other cost 
study of like type that has come from a school system is found in 
the 1914-15 report of the superintendent of the St. Louis schools, 
and was prepared by the secretary to the superintendent. This 
brief report is a comparative study of revenues and expenditures 
for St. Louis and 18 other cities of its group indicating its relative 
position for each type of expenditure. 

B. THE STUDY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(i) The foregoing paragraphs have referred to two attempts to 
study this subject. The most complete printed report on this 
question is the survey report of the management of business 
affairs in Denver, Colorado, by J. T. Byrne.' This report repre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the organization and maintenance of 
the department of buildings and grounds; the organization of the 
supplies department; the standardization and procedure in pur- 
chasing supplies; storage, delivery, and accounting for supplies; 

^Report of the School Survey, Denver, Part IV, "The Business Management." 
By J. T. Byrne, the School Survey Committee, Denver, Colorado. $0. 25. 
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and the methods of accounting and auditing for various activities 
in the system. 

The report starts with a succinct summary of suggested changes 
in the business organization and methods. This is followed by a 
detailed account of the carr)dng on of each specific activity, by 
each of the three departments. The report is thoroughly factual, 
and changes are suggested in administration to remedy specific 
defects that have been pointed out; for example, inequalities in 
pajTnent for janitorial service are made evident by many statistics 
and by clearly-drawn graphs. 

In the completeness of description of the business organization 
and methods of management, in the definiteness of critical com- 
ments and recommendations for improving the work, both the 
school superintendent and the business officers of school systems, 
generally, should find in this monograph helpful suggestions for 
improving their own practice. 

(2) The National Association of School Accounting Officers is 
an organization of school business officials, formed in May, 1910, 
and now including some 30 cities. It has held five annual meetings 
and has published proceedings in 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916.' 
These proceedings, most of which have been rather largely reprinted 
in the American School Board Journal for these years contain 
descriptions of the present methods by which school accounting 
officers in particular cities conduct their business. The earlier 
reports were of a very general character; for example, the need of 
standardization, suggestions as to terminology, suggested classi- 
fications of accounts, the advocacy of the adoption of uniform 
records and reports,^ such as had been worked out by the National 
Education Association, the United States Bureau of Education, 
and the National Association of School Accounting Officers. 

The work of the Association has rapidly centralized, however, 
on the working out, and agreeing upon, of definite standards of 
measurement, unit costs, etc. While the larger part of the atten- 

I The present secretary and treasurer is Mr. J. L. Clinite, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

^ Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports, Bulletin No. 3, 191 2, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
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tion of the Association has been given to the standardization of 
purely financial accounting, the departments of buildings and 
supplies are now receiving attention. Building construction costs 
have been taken up and committees appointed to expedite the 
adoption of uniform methods of computing and reporting costs. 
The officials directly in charge of school supplies have carried the 
work of standardization, of purchase, storage, delivery, and 
accounting to a high point of excellence in several systems. Espe- 
cially is this true of Mr. E. M. Brown's department in St. Louis. 
Persons interested in the improvement of business management 
of school systems, if unable to secure these printed proceedings, 
will find most of them reprinted in the American School Board 
Journal for the corresponding years. 

C. STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FINANCE 

Data concerning state and county school finance and the 
raising and apportionment of school funds have been covered by 
five publications, (i) In 1905 Professor Cubberley published an 
important and influential monograph on this question.* In it he 
showed a chaotic condition of state and local school finance, the 
inequalities in financial burdens and capacities for supporting 
schools between states, between counties within states, and even 
between districts within townships; the historical development of 
permanent fimds and of the practice of general taxation for schools. 
The major part of his report is devoted to an analysis of the present 
bases upon which school funds are distributed. He definitely 
evaluates each of these, concluding that the best combination of 
bases for the distribution of state school moneys is that of aggregate 
daily attendance, together with a provision for financing the num- 
ber of teachers employed. 

(2) Professor Swift has written a very comprehensive volume 
on the raising of state school fimds, their historical development, 
and their status in 1905.' The first half of the book is devoted 

' School Funds and Their Apportionment. By E. P. Cubberley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 2, 1905. 

' A History of Public, Permanent, Common School Funds in the United States, 
1795-190$. ByF. H.Swift. Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
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to a r6sum6 of the history and status of these funds in the various 
states, pointing out the essential characteristics common to all. 
The second part contains excellent source material, giving the 
details for each state. This book supplies us with definite infor- 
mation on the question of state and county school financial 
relationships. 

(3) To this field of state and county school finance Professor 
Cubberley has made two more contributions.' In his State and 
County School Administration he gives a brief but excellent account 
of the ways in which the national government has aided education 
in the states and local communities (chap, ii), also a brief r6sum6 
of the question of permanent common school fimds, taxation, and 
apportionment (chaps, xvii and xviii). 

(4) In his State and County Educational Reorganization, 
Cubberley has stated in the form of a detailed, hypotheti- 
cal, state school code the essential legal provisions for the 
support of a state school system from the ideal standpoint. 
Chaps, vii and viii on "Funds and Taxation" and "Apportion- 
ment of Funds" give in complete form a working guide for 
the design of state school laws governing the support of the 
system. 

(5) In 1915 Dr. MacDowell brought up to date the data on 
methods of apportioning school funds compiled by Cubberley in 
1905.= It is a statistical compilation from the most recent school 
laws of the present bases of distributing state school moneys; the 
extent to which restrictions are attached to local expenditure 
of school moneys; restrictions on the right of localities to 
borrow money and issue bonds; state regulation of taxing 
duties and powers of localities^ and state intervention in the 
school financial affairs of localities. This writer has done a 
service in organizing the legal status of state and local school 
finance. 

' (1) State and County School Administration: Source Book. By E. P. Cubberley 
and E. C. Elliott. Macmillan, 1915. (2) State and County Educational Reorganiza- 
tion. By E. P. Cubberley. Macmillan, 1914. 

' State vs. Local Control of Elementary Education (Finance) . By T. L. MacDowell. 
Bulletin No. 22, 1915, United States Bureau of Education. 
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D. ARTICLES ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

A complete bibliography of the article literature on school 
finance includes more than one hundred references. Our discus- 
sion can simply point out the principal sources of such literature 
and suggest methods of keeping in touch with the material as it 
comes out. The principal source during the past few years has 
been the American School Board Journal. In the files of this 
magazine the reader will find articles, mostly non-factual it is 
true, covering the problems of the budget, the standardization 
of accounts, the distribution of expenditures, the organization of 
accounting forms and office routine, the mechanical tabulation of 
financial statistics, etc. The magazine is running just, now an 
important series of articles on Financial Practices in Cities and 
Towns below Twenty-five Thousand, by Professor G. M. Baker, 
of the University of Kentucky. 

The proceedings of the National Association of School Account- 
ing Ofl&cers will contain material of increasing importance. The 
survey reports as they come out will undoubtedly contain more 
and more definite data on school costs. The attention of the 
directors of bureaus of school research will undoubtedly be given 
to the problem of measuring school financial situations and their 
reports should contain material of value to us. 

E. VALIDITY OF PRESENT SOURCES OF COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL 
STATISTICS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

At the present time there is but one source of comparative 
school cost statistics for cities: Vol. II, of the Annual Report of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

The data reported therein have always been secured by questionary 
methods, almost never by personal investigation of the records of the school 
systems by agents of the Bureau. They are collected annually on a detailed 
blank form, the business and statistical clerks of the various systems filling in 
the required data. The result of the use of this method has been that the 
statistics have been very unreliable, both absolutely and relatively (i.e., for 
comparative purposes). Prior to the year 191 1 they were distinctly so due 
to the fact that there was almost no uniformity in city school accounting 
methods and there was comparatively little agitation (at least prior to 1905) 
for getting cities to use uniform systems of records and reports. During the 
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years 1905 and 1910, a growing demand for improvement in these conditions 
led to the co-operation of the United States Bureau of Education, the National 
Educational Association, and the newly formed National Association of 
School Accounting Oificers (1910-11) in an attempt to standardize accounting 
and statistical methods in the city schools. A joint committee of these 
agencies recommended the adoption of a certain "standard form" for recording 
and reporting all types of school statistics. The United States Bureau of 
Education adopted this form in 191 1 for its annual collection of data, and a 
decided improvement has taken place in the character and validity of the 
school statistics during the past five years. It is estimated that fuUy 500 
American city systems are now classifying their records in accordance with 
this form. It is true, however, that many cities, particularly some of our 
larger cities, having school oificers of initiative and originality, have been slow 
to change their school accounting systems to accord with the standard scheme. 
Even today some of them, although laboriously retabulating their statistics 
for the Commissioner's report each year, keep to their own independent system 
of accounting. 

Thus since 191 1 it is believed that the educational statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education have steadily increased in reliability for "compara- 
tive ranking purposes," although still collected by questionary method. It is 
to be regretted that with the use of the "standard form" by the Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of Census stopped making its detailed classification 
of educational statistics in 1911, reporting since that time only very general 
summaries of school receipts, expenditures, indebtedness, etc. 

In making the study of the Cost of Public Education in St. Louis (1916), 
the writer attempted to establish the validity of the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education for purposes of comparing various cities by arranging them in 
"rank" or "serial" order in their various financial activities. It was assumed 
that the financial statistics of the United States Bureau of Census to and 
including the year 19 11 were approximately correct. It was found that the 
United States Bureau of Education in the same year, 19 11, published the 
same type of financial statistics, thus providing an opportunity for direct 
comparison of the absolute figures compiled by two agencies of identical 
school activities. Tables computed and stated in the survey report give the 
per pupil cost for each of these nine kinds of service, together with the rank 
of each of the cities in the group. It is clear from inspection of the tables 
that we have to discuss the validity of the data as collected from these two 
sources strictly in terms of the use we are going to make of them. First: If we 
Bileisi'ixtXy goiagto rank cities in terms of per pupil cost, th&n .... inter- 
pretations made on the financial situation in St. Louis, for example, from cost 
tables computed from the Annual Report of the United States Bureau 0/ Edu- 
cation, 1915, will be valid. Especially is this true since 1912 was the first 
year in which the Bureau collected statistics on the "standard form" and 
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much improvement has come about since in the completeness and accuracy 
with which city systems report their school facts. 

The most frequent use that school men want to make of educational 
statistics is of this very "comparative" and "ranking" type. One poin 
should be noted, however. These cities are the largest cities in the country 
and have the most thoroughly equipped accounting and statistical staffs, 
supervised by specialists in this field. In the smaller cities this does not hold 
true, and it is unknown whether the conclusions made above for St. Louis 
would hold for cities of 30,000 to 50,000, for example. The student of this 
type of problem is urged, therefore, to check up for himself the data with 
which he is working. 

Second: If we wish to deal with the absolute statistics of cost, attend- 
ance, teaching staff, etc., we must make decided mental reservations in our 
acceptance of the Bureau of Education figures. In the first place, there are 
occasionally very large differences in reported figures due to incorrect classi- 
fication (e.g., exp)enditures for supervisors and principals in certain cities). 
In the second place, dififerences of 10 to 20 per cent are relatively common in 
these tables. The present discussion, however, can merely warn the student 
of the large inaccuracies in the absolute figures reported by the Bureau of 
Education. 



II. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

I. The general educational public as well as the users of his tests 
and practice material will welcome Mr. Courtis' Bulletin No. 4.' 

In his introduction he presents very clearly the growth of this 
particular kind of school measurement. In 1915-16, 575,542 
copies of his tests were used in 42 states, Hawaii, and two foreign 
countries. Of these, 512,107 were of Series B. Massachusetts led 
with 69,697. Four other states used more than 40,000 each. No 
more convincing evidence is needed than the mere figures of use 
to show the remarkable growth of educational testing. The chart 
of growth of interest indicates that the greatest increment came 
between 1913-14 and 1914-15 — 765 orders in 1913-14, 1,540 orders 
in 1914-15, and 1,807 orders in 1915-16. 

The second part of this report deals with "Capacity, Ability, 
and Performance in Relation to §tandard Scores in the Four Opera- 

' Courtis' Standard Research Tests, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Accountings, 
igi3-igi6, Also Capacity, Ability, and Performance. Department of Co-operative 
Research, 82 Eliot Street, Detroit. Pp. iii. Paper, $0.50. 
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tions." Mr. Courtis hg,s recognized clearly that his original 
Series A tests were of little practical value as measures of arith- 
metical abilities — that the tests to be sound measures must measure 
abilities in the manipulation of the kind of problems actually met 
by the pupil later. 

The body of his report is given over to a discussion of develop- 
ment in arithmetical ability, the relation between speed and accu- 
racy, and in this connection to a searching analysis of the differences 
between capacity, ability, and performance as essential concep- 
tions to be considered in judging efficiency in the four fundamentals 
in arithmetic. He points out the importance of innate capacity as 
the basis for all educational thinking, but he does not tell us in 
what ways it may be measured. He makes clear that the best we 
can do is to infer ability from the performance of the pupil, and that 
"performance has no significance apart from the conditions under 
which it is secured." In discussing the measurement of perform- 
ance, the following are representative utterances: 

For all mechanical skills, therefore, the goals of the elementary school 
should be the optimum, not the maximum, development of ability. A standard 
score represents a standard performance from which in turn a desired level of 
ability may be inferred. 

In discussing the reliability of scores in standard tests, he makes 
the following conclusions from his years of testing pupils in the 
public schools: 

In general, of each icxs children taking a test, experiment shows that 40 
will, in speed, make closely the same scores in the two successive tests, 40 more 
will make scores differing only a sniall number of examples from their first 
scores, 20 having higher scores and 20 lower. The scores of the remaining 
children will differ ^widely from their first scores, 10 making scores very much 
higher, and 10 very much lower scores. In other words, in a single test, the 
performance of 80 per cent of the children will accurately reflect their abiUties, 
while the performance of the remaining 20 per cent will be unreliable. To 
determine which are the unreliable scores it is only necessary to repeat the 
tests, but if the test is repeated often enough every individual will on some test 
show a performance which will differ widely from his median performance 

The foregoing discussion should make it plain that ability can only be 
inferred, not measured. If a large number of tests are given under constant 
conditions, however, the performance of an individual will always show a 
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tendency to cluster around the most frequent score, so that this central ten- 
dency of performance is a true measure of his effective, if not of his maximum, 
ability. 

He further points out that the tests, if repeated many times, 
operate as a practice or training series, and that for this reason not 
more than three tests should be given. 

Some investigators have considered that tests for the measurement of 
intelligence are really tests of capacity, and judgments that children are feeble- 
minded, or of limited mental capacity, are often made on the basis of per- 
formance in a series of such tests. The writer contends that such judgments 
must be made with caution. It is ability which is to be inferred from per- 
formances, not capacity. It is true, of course, that if the opportunities for 
training have been uniform for all, then lower ability implies lower capacity. 
But our knowledge of the effects of environment, particularly that environment 
which is beyond the school's control — home life, street life, etc. — is so hmited 
that it is not safe to assume uniformity of training where definite knowledge 
is lacking. All cases of limited capacity will be detected by mental tests, but 
the converse statement is not true. All who fail in such tests are not mentally 
deficient. The only reliable measure of capacity is change of ability under 
training where all the conditions of training have been fully measured and 
controlled. 

After discussing the question of standards and speed, he makes 
the following statement with regard to future standards : 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that standard speed, as the normal 
median performance of a large number of children, is not likely to be greatly 
modified by changes in school work in the future. It may rise about two 
examples as accuracy improves, but unless there are marked changes in the 
demands of society on the individual, the writer believes the standards of 
speed already set will stand as long as our civilization. For they are fixed 
mainly by the factors of innate capacity, maturity, and training. The innate 
capacity for addition of the children of the next few centuries does not appear 
to be subject to change from any force now evident in social life, and certainly 
the average maturity of development of a child at fourteen years of age will 
be modified very slowly, if at all. Finally, the setting of a given standard and 
the adoption of the new ideal of limitation of training to that standard will 
tend to perpetuate the level of ability so determined. Standards of speed, 
therefore, are likely to be constant for some time to come. 

The remainder of the monograph is devoted to a presentation 
of Mr. Courtis' new devices for aiding the supervisory officer in 
checking up the work of the classroom. 
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2. Mr. Gray's recently published monograph on reading^ is the 
most comprehensive study that has yet appeared of the grosser 
problems of testing reading ability. The investigation aims to 
fulfil three functions: (i) to summarize the previous investigations 
in measuring reading ability; (2) to describe the design of stand- 
ardized tests for measuring oral and silent reading, and to discuss 
the validity of the tests; (3) to report the results of testing reading 
abilities in various city systems, and the investigation of certain 
problems in the teaching of reading. 

More than forty investigations have appeared which relate to 
the measurement of achievement in reading. Mr. Gray summar- 
izes the results of these investigations in a comprehensive and well- 
organized way. His description and criticism of the Thorndike, 
Kelly, and Jones reading tests will be very helpful to students of 
this problem, and to school people who wish to acquaint themselves 
with what has been done in this field. To bring before the reader 
in concise form the results of the many investigations in reading, 
Mr. Gray presents a topical analysis of their methods and results. 
These are taken under such headings as the subject-matter of the 
tests, the number of selections used, the form in which the material 
was presented to pupils, the duration of the tests, methods of 
indicating the portion of the selection read, who shall give the 
tests, directions given to pupils concerning speed and compre- 
hension, terms in which rate is expressed, methods in testing 
comprehension (reproduction and answers to question), scoring 
reproductions, etc. 

A glance over these topics shows that the summarizing of the 
material in these forty investigations has been well done, and has 
been presented in such a fashion that the reader can secure easily 
a perspective of the whole field. In the third part of his summary 
Mr. Gray gives a very complete annotated bibliography of forty- 
eight investigations in reading. In addition to those which are 
specifically discussed in his previous topical analysis he character- 
izes concisely each of the other studies. 

' Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standdrdized Tests. By William 
Scott Gray. The University of Chicago Press. Pp. viii-l-157. Paper, $1.00 net, 
postage extra, weight 13 02. 
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Chapters iii, iv, and v are devoted to a detailed analysis of the 
writer's oral- and silent-reading tests. The oral-reading tests, 
which have already obtained a very wide usage throughout the 
country, are compbsed of standardized paragraphs arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty. After a large amount of preliminary experi- 
mentation the difficulties and the standard rates under which 
pupils should read in the different grades have been worked out. 
In order to determine the difficulty of each of the paragraphs the 
writer has made use of the accepted method of assuming that 
reading ability distributes in accordance with the normal curve, 
and has located each of his paragraphs on the base line of this 
curve. A scale for measuring oral reading in Grades I to VIII has 
been devised, which enables the investigator to compare abilities 
in one grade with those in another on the same subject-matter. 
On the whole, one is convinced that this work has been more care- 
fully and at the same time more coinprehensively done than has 
that in any other reading investigation. 

In the same way the silent-reading tests have been devised. It 
should be stressed that Mr. Gray's tests are to be applied to pupils 
individually; they are not class tests. For this reason it is ques- 
tionable whether they will be subject to as much practical adoption 
in the classroom as other reading tests which are distinctly "class" 
tests. In the design of the silent-reading tests careful recognition 
was taken of each of the fundamental problems which the writer 
points out in making his topical analysis of other investigations. 
For example, he recognizes the question of vocabulary, and, after 
conducting careful preliminary experiments, designs the subject- 
matter of the tests to take account of the differentiation in interest 
and in vocabulary of the pupils in the different grades. Three 
selections are designed, one for the second and third grades, one 
for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and one for the seventh and 
eighth grades. It seems clear, however, that while the method of 
standardizing the passages is valid, the content of the tests is of 
such a particularized nature that the tests will be inappHcable to 
certain types of neighborhood conditions in our cosmopoUtan school 
systems. 

The study, on the whole, is an example of the fact that we are 
still in the "norms and standards" stage in the measuring move- 
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ment. There is little discussion of the specific problems of learning 
and teaching reading in the elementary school. The writer 
approaches this phase of the work in his discussion of growths in 
reading ability and in his comparisons of oral and silent reading. 
It is evident that this broader t3^e of investigation in reading needs 
to be followed up by the same analytical attack on the design of 
class tests, which in turn should lead to detailed classroom experi- 
mentation in the teaching of reading. 



3 . The educational survey of Cleveland is divided into two parts, 
one dealing with the schools and their operations and the other 
with the industries of the city. Each of these divisions of the 
survey is summarized in a single volume. 

The volume' dealing with the schools begins with a chapter 
which describes the city with reference to the general characteris- 
tics of its population. The main lesson from this chapter is that 
while Cleveland differs somewhat from the other great cities of the 
country in the character of its population, being in very large 
measure made up of those who are foreign-born, yet it is in its 
industries and social activities very much like an ordinary Ameri- 
can city. Furthermore, in average wealth it is not unlike other 
cities of the same size. 

The second chapter gives a history of the survey and a record 
of all of the members of the survey staff. The third chapter sum- 
marizes in fifteen pages the general conclusions of the studies made 
of the schools. This chapter is especially interesting because in its 
classification of topics it furnishes a basis for a description of all of 
the different aspects of the school system. The following list of 
items discussed in this chapter may therefore be repeated as indi- 
cating the major elements that enter into school organization : 

1. Legal basis of the system 

2. Control by board 

3. Professional leadership and methods of supervision 

4. Financial support 

5. Business management 

" The Cleveland School Survey. By Leonard P. Ayres. The Survey Committee 
of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio, 1917. Pp. 363. 
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6. Organization of system 

7. Teaching staff 

8. Educational aims, courses of study, and agencies 
g. Plant and equipment 

10. Community standards and aspirations 

The fourth chapter deals with the contributions which the Cleve- 
land survey has made to the science of education. It is entitled 
"New Contributions to Education." The director of the survey 
has here enumerated the findings which seem to him to be of impor- 
tance, not only to the city of Cleveland, but to all educational sys- 
tems. This chapter emphasizes one fact about school surveys that 
has often been commented on, namely, that the importance of sug- 
gestions made in a given community is never limited to that com- 
munity. Most of the surveys which have been made have served 
the purposes of the country at large quite as much as they have 
served the community to which they were directly addressed. 
Indeed, the survey movement represents an effort to develop in a 
large way a type of national supervision, which has never been 
possible in this country through overhead government control. By 
discovering and pointing out clearly the problems and characteris- 
tics of the leading systems of schools in the country, we shall ulti- 
mately arrive at a natural standard of school operation which will 
control all school systems. 

It is not possible here to enter into all of the findings which have 
been pointed out by Mr. Ayres as unique contributions of the 
Cleveland survey. He has listed nine of these. He points out, for 
example, without attempting to indicate which of the contributions 
is most important, , the fact that the scheme for the education of 
exceptional children which was discussed in the report on that topic 
is worthy of general attention. The education of immigrant chil- 
dren is a problem of special importance in Cleveland, and was dealt 
with at length in one of the reports. The education of boys and 
girls for commercial work is clearly distinguished in another r.eport, 
and is a matter of importance in connection with the development 
of industrial education. This chapter, like those which follow, 
gives the reader Mr. A3T:es's views as to the most important find- 
ings of the survey. 
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Chapters v to xix, inclusive, are summaries of the volumes of the 
survey report which have already appeared and have been com- 
mented on in this Journal. Each chapter summarizes in from ten 
to twenty pages one of the earlier reports, repeating the chief 
figures and chief conclusions of each of the reports. One gets in 
this way something of a perspective of all of the different studies, 
and sees more clearly than in the single volumes the general plan 
and scope of the work. 

The volume carries out the plan which has been exhibited in 
each of the volumes. These volumes not only were addressed to 
the technical readers who are interested in the organization of 
school systems, but also were designed to make clear to the ordinary 
citizen in Cleveland exactly what is going on in the school system. 
Everywhere there have been brief pointed summaries and clear 
statements of conclusions and recommendations. In this sum- 
mary volume Mr. Ajnres has succeeded in taking a general objective 
view of all the reports, and he has emphasized the main points in 
each of the investigations so as to give them new value by bringing 
them together. The lay reader and the technical reader alike will 
find in these clear and definite statements a suitable consummation 
of the general plan of the survey, which has been one of public 
appeal as well as technical examination of the school system. 



4. A Student's Text-Book in the History of Education^ is the out- 
come of a syllabus prepared a few years ago by Professor Duggan 
for use in his undergraduate classes. The reader is informed in the 
preface that the book aims to give the teacher an understanding 
of present-day problems in education, "to explain how Western 
civilization developed the educational ideals, content, organization, 
and practices which characterize it today," to emphasize modern 
education without slighting any period, and to explain the way each 
people has organized its education to prepare the individual to live 
in accordance with the solution that that people had made of the 
problem of the reconciliation of individual liberty with social 

'By Stephen Pierce Duggan. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. i2mo, 
pp. xii-f-397. $1 . 25. 
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stability. The book also professes to be a history of education, 
rather than a history of pedagogy. 

Sections are devoted to education in ancient times, in the 
Middle Ages, in the transition period, in modern times, and to 
national systems of education. As will be observed from these 
general topics, the book aims to give material for an introductory 
course in the history of education. The references and questions 
following each chapter make possible work much beyond that given 
in the book proper. A list of the characteristics of each period 
serves as a sort of prelude to each part, while an outline performs 
similar service to each chapter. In general make-up the volume 
has all the earmarks of a real textbook. 

In content and organization the book is much like three others 
already in the field, namely, those by Professors Monroe, Graves, 
and Parker. For immature students it will probably be an improve- 
ment over Monroe's Text-Book in the History of Education. If one 
desires a survey of ancient as well as of modern education, adapted 
to junior-college students or to students in the first two years of 
normal-school courses, it will pay him to examine Professor 
Duggan's book carefully before deciding the matter. While the 
author does not do all that one feels he has done after one has read 
the preface, yet the book does contain much interesting and teach- 
able material. It should be said, however, that one searches the 
pages in vain for what the modern historian would expect to find 
in such an account. In all probability when the real history of 
education is written it will be done by the professional historian 
rather than by the individual whose chief interest lies in the history 
of but one of our fundamental institutions. 



5. We have long needed a systematically organized and clearly 
written history of science for the college student and the lajonan 
who is not taking active part in the development of any one of the 
sciences. Professor Libby's new book' is probably the first con- 
tribution in this field. The book is an introduction to the history 

' An IntrodiKtionto the History of Science. By Walter Libby. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 191 7. Pp. vii+288. Cloth, $1 . 50 net. 
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of the sciences, arranged chronologically and systematically. It is 
planned deliberately to fit the needs of the layman and the student 
of college age. As a parallel book to be taken up with a text in 
the history of education it will be very helpful. 

To adapt the material to the interests and abilities of the group 
for which he is writing, the author makes a distinctly psychological 
approach instead of a logical one. The chapters of the book aim 
to bring clearly to the minds of the reader the outstanding phases 
of science by a discussion of the activities of particular leaders in 
the various sciences and of the successive steps in the development 
of the body of scientific fact and law. 

For example, the author shows (chap, i) the way in which 
Egyptian and Babylonian science originated through definite prac- 
tical needs. Under the influence of Greek abstract thought 
(chap, ii) the facts of science were systematized by such leaders as 
Aristotle and Plato. Roman interests (chap, iii) were essentially 
practical, and the facts, principles, and laws with them found 
scientific theory subordinated to application in architecture and 
engineering construction. The increasing body of scientific material 
demanded classification and organization, which came with Bacon 
(chap. v). The possibilities and principles of scientific method were 
revealed through the work of Galileo, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
Descartes (chap. vi). The work of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and 
Boyle illustrates the manner in which a new element (measurement) 
gave an impetus to the development of science (chap. vii). Organ- 
ized effort was demanded, and the necessary co-operation in science 
is shown by the work of such organizations as the Royal Society of 
London (chap. viii). The struggle for liberty in religion, politics, and 
scientific, economic, social, and industrial thought in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is revealed through the work of Franklin, 
Kant, Lambert, La Place, Herschel, and others. The reign of law 
in science is illustrated by the work of men like Joule, Dalton, and 
Davy. The place of scientific prediction is discussed through an 
account of the discovery of Neptune; the detailed factual and travel 
basis for the natural sciences by the work of Darwin and the 
voyage of the "Beagle." Science and war are represented by the 
work of Pasteur and Lister; science and invention by Langley in 
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aeronautics; scientific hypotheses in the discovery of radio-active 
substances. The book concludes with a discussion of scientific 
imagination and the place of science in democratic culture. 
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